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Annual Meeting 


The Annual Meeting of the Voting Members of the American 
Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was held on January 29, 1952, 
at the Rooms of the Society. The President, Dr. George H. Hyslop, 
presided at the meeting. The following Voting Members were present: 
Mrs. E. W. Allison, Mr. Arthur Goadby, Mrs. Lea Hudson, Mr. 
Gerald L. Kaufman, Mr. Alan F. MacRobert, Miss Hettie Rhoda 
Meade, Dr. Gardner Murphy, Miss Margaret Naumburg, Mr. 
William O. Stevens, Miss Gertrude O. Tubby, Dr. Montague UIl- 
man, Mrs. Henry W. Warner, Mrs. John Jay Whitehead, and Dr. 
J. L. Woodruff. 


Five Trustees of the Society were re-elected for another term of 
three years. They were: Mrs. E. W. Allison, Miss Margaret Naum- 
burg, Mr. Cyril J. Redmond, Mr. William O. Stevens, and Dr. J. L. 
Woodruff. 

At the meeting of the Board of Trustees held immediately after 
the Annual Meeting the following officers of the Society were 
re-elected for the year 1952: President, Dr. George H. Hyslop; 
First Vice-President, Dr. Gardner Murphy; Second Vice-President, 
Mrs. Lawrence Jacob; Treasurer, Mr. Edward Latham; Secretary 
and Assistant Treasurer, Mrs. E. W. Allison. 
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Committees for 1952 


The President reappointed the Chairmen of the Standing Commit- 
tees for the year 1952, with power to select the members of their 
respective committees, at the meeting of the Board of Trustees fol- 
lowing the Annual Meeting. 
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Current Developments in Psychical Research’ 


GARDNER MURPHY 


I will try very informally this evening to suggest a few of the 
directions being taken by psychical research, particularly in the 
English speaking world. It is not possible to do justice to all the 
interesting inquiries going on. It is only possible to sample some 
problems which are relatively close to our own immediate viewpoint. 
Actually, the progress that is being made seems to me to be dramatic; 
a signal contribution to the advancement of a field which long has 
had to struggle for its very existence; steps which, I hope to be able 
to suggest, are really steps toward the development of an organized 
science where once there were stray facts lacking in coherent inter- 
pretation. So the method in my madness tonight consists not in a 
panoramic view of a whole, but in the selection of a few experiments 
and studies which I believe show an organization, a scientific effort 
taking new form. 


Now, it may seem to you a little strange that I would begin with 
emphasis upon the importance of spontaneous apparitions, hauntings, 
precognitive dreams, unexplained phenomena which ordinarily you 
are inclined to think of as the least meaningful of the phenomena 
of psychic research, not characteristic of a man who struggles 
desperately for a long time for a tiny little result because he is so 
completely immolated in the preoccupation with the scientific control 
of his data. The plain fact is that the situation in psychical research 
is a good deal like the situation in geology or astronomy, where 
spontaneous occurrences may ultimately take on meaning if one 
always has his eyes open and sees them in large perspective. And 
you, who frequently have contact, either personally, or through 
friends, with experiences of this sort, must be warned against the 
danger of saying: “Oh, one more case of telepathy—everybody knows 
about that. One more precognitive dream—that’s old stuff! One 
more curious case of movement without any easy interpretation in 
terms of present-day physical knowledge—what of it?” 


Don’t let the temptation come upon you to handle spontaneous 
phenomena this way. They are little cracks and seams, little fissures 
that open up into a realm of which we know very little. Why they 
come we don’t know now; what they mean we don’t know now. 
But they have to be recorded. They need to be shared; they need 


1 This paper is an Address by Dr. Murphy to the members of the A.S.P.R. 
on October 29, 1951. 
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to be brought together in orderly fashion. To use but a single 
illustration : During the approximately seventy-five years that psychical 
research has existed there have been many cases in which objects 
have apparently moved, or moving objects appear to have stopped 
in connection with some crisis, particularly in connection with a 
violent death. Some of you may remember the extraordinary promise 
of J. H. Hyslop and the extraordinary experience of Elwood Wor- 
cester. Part of the story was told long ago;? part of it has been told 
more recently in our JOURNAL.’ You may recall that the stopping 
of time-pieces was regarded as a test of the continued presence of 
J. H. Hyslop—I heard Worcester himself tell this story. And you 
may have noticed in Dr. White’s recent article the curious instances 
of further stopping of time-pieces connected again with this cycle 
of Hyslop-Worcester occurrences. There appears to be some element 
of control. The living observers did do some things to try to bring 
about what happened, but most of this extraordinary business of 
stopping time-pieces looks as if it were related to what we used to 
regard as direct survival evidence. Maybe it is survival evidence. 
Whatever it is, it is an illustration of the enormous importance of 
systematic and careful recording of events and an open mind as to 
what their ultimate meaning may be. 

We have again, in the matter of spontaneous cases, the recent 
observations of our medical section, related in one way or another 
to the operation of telepathy or related processes, in connection with 
therapy or in connection with relationships between patients and 
doctors. A certain number of these observations are being brought 
together in an orderly fashion with a view to publication and others 
are currently presented at meetings of the section. They are almost 
at the antipodes from the experimentally defined telepathic situa- 
tion. They spring from the crisis situation in patients’ lives or in 
doctors’ lives; and the point is not that they represent a hyper- 
scientific strait-jacket applied to nature’s phenomena, but that they 
represent instances which have to be carefully observed to mean 
anything, but which can be carefully observed by trained medical 
men as a part of their professional work. I would especially urge 
you to note from time to time the evidences of progress by the medical 
section of our Society, of which we are very proud. 

II 

In the matter of experiments in extrasensory perception, it is my 
feeling that tremendous progress has been made in the last year or 

2 Elwood Worcester, Life’s Adventure, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1932, pp. 332 ff. 


3 Sarah Parker White, “Elwood Worcester and the Case for Survival,” 
Journay A.S.P.R., Vol. XLIII (July, 1949), pp. 98-107. 
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two. In fact, I would be inclined to say that we are moving at an 
accelerated pace. We are learning more in a year than we used to 
learn in five years about the nature of extrasensory phenomena, in 
which are included both telepathy and clairvoyance. We seem to 
encounter certain recurrent uniformities, ways in which these phe- 
nomena function as if they were determined that we should catch on 
to their regularity and meaning. They look less and less confused 
and chaotic as we ask more and more meaningful questions of nature. 


I thought I might mention six examples of current progress in 
extrasensory research: 


1. Some of you will remember the extraordinary performances 
in precognition reported by Soal and Goldney,* and some of you 
heard Dr. Soal when he presented some current data from Mrs. 
Gloria Stewart which relate primarily to telepathic phenomena rather 
than to the precognition that was earlier stressed.5 After Soal had 
organized these data from Mrs. Stewart, including long distance 
telepathy, it became evident that there were all sorts of other relation- 
ships present in the data which he had himself not realized. One is 
reminded of Mme. Curie, needing tons of pitchblende to extract one 
gram of radium. It may appear a little wearisome that so. much 
mathematical work has to be done to extract the full significance 
of these telepathic data, but when the gram of radium emerges, the 
whole scientific world is shaken; and when under very carefully 
planned experimental conditions consistent phenomena, as precious 
to us as radium, do recur under known conditions, we feel some- 
thing is happening. 

For instance: There are certain fundamental differences between 
Mrs. Stewart’s phenomena and those of Basil Shackleton who worked 
earlier with Dr. Soal and Mrs. Goldney. Most of the Shackleton 
data relate to precognition, foresight ; most of Gloria Stewart’s relate 
to telepathy. There were a good many signs to suggest that Mrs. 
Stewart was a little jealous, a little unhappy because she could not 
perform in the magnificent “prophetic” sense in which Mr. Shackleton 
had been performing.® But there was something she could do. She 
could beat him at the telepathic business. You find, month after 
month, amazingly successful telepathic performances and hardly any- 
thing at all by way of precognition. And then you find this very 
curious thing. If a symbol (like a picture of a giraffe, or a cross) 


4S. G. Soal and K. M. Goldney, “Experiments in Precognitive Telepathy,” 
Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLVII (1943), pp. 21-150. 

5 Dr. S. G. Soal addressed the members of the A.S.P.R. on April 6, 1951, 
on “Experiments with Basil Shackleton and Mrs. Gloria Stewart.” 

6S. G. Soal, “The Experimental Situation in Psychical Research,” Ninth 
Myers Memorial Lecture, Society for Psychical Research, London, 1947, p. 39. 
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comes twice in a row, e.g., two giraffes or two crosses, the subject 
being in another room and not knowing what is being used, she tends 
to miss on the first of these two. Ordinarily, when she is making a 
guess A, and B, is the thing she is aiming at, she does much better 


Guess Target 
A — >B 1 
Ao ad Bo 


than chance expectation. She guesses far better than a guessing ma- 
chine could guess. She has real telepathic powers. But if the B symbol 
appears twice (B,, Be) her first guess tends to be wrong. Why is 
this? Let us remind ourselves that she has set herself to perform in 
a fashion which will not compete with Mr. Shackleton. She will not 
be precognitive, no matter how you ask it of her. She will be tele- 
pathic. But the target B is repeated; B comes twice. If she should 
make a successful cal! on B,, she would be “prophetic.”” Now when 
the time comes for target Bo, it doesn’t bother her. She hits it “on 
the nose,” for she can function telepathically. She is like a person 
who says to herself (and you see this in a small child) : “Big brother 
is good at arithmetic. He makes 99 percent. Maybe I could make 96, 
but I won’t compete; I won’t be bothered. I'll just flunk. I'll do well 
in history instead.” This is apparently what she is doing. In other 
words, her ability enables her to function magnificently, except when 
it might be interpreted as a precognitive performance. This makes 
sense in terms of the structure of a person’s mind who is using 
everything she can to function in her way and not in somebody else’s 
way. Over and over again, our findings make sense when we don’t 
regard psychic phenomena as something esoteric and bizarre and 
unexplainable, but as normal expressions of normal personality 
dynamics. 


2. This study of Mrs. Stewart’s recorded data is the primary 


investigation being carried out by J. G. Pratt at Duke University. 
He has, moreover, found several other equally or almost equally 
striking aspects of Mrs. Stewart's work, all tending to show the 
amazing consistency with which these phenomena express the per- 
sonality from which they come. 


3. I should like to add, in the same connection, a third line of 
work, the work of Dr. Donald West with the S.P.R. in London, 
having to do with the tendency to high and low scores in ESP, the 
tendency to avoid mediocre scores.” This kind of thing has appeared 


7D. J. West, “Dispersion of Scores in ESP Experiments,” Journal S.P.R., 
Vol. XXXVI (January-February, 1951), pp. 361-366. 
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in several studies. If you had the task, let us say, of guessing whether 
a card is red or black in an ordinary deck of playing cards, you would 
get in the long run about 26 out of 52 correct. But suppose a person 
guesses 45 of them right, or 45 of them wrong. As far as evidence 
of ESP is concerned, it makes no difference; for to be able to miss 
so consistently as to make a score of only 7 right, with 45 wrong, 
is just as astonishing—has the same astronomical odds against it—as 
to get 45 right. It indicates something more than mere chance at 
work. Such consistent missing apparently occurs under conditions 
where the habit pattern and motive are for missing rather than 
succeeding. And in a very mild form what West’s studies seem to 
suggest is this tendency to either high or low scores—probably 
depending on such factors of habit and motive. 


4. My fourth example is from Dr. Rhine’s own studies. One of 
his interests at present is the problem how animals find their way 
about. You know of course that the problem of the carrier pigeon 
has long been studied with far from final results. You know that 
there are many extraordinary cases of domestic animals, particularly 
dogs, finding their way home, in some cases over more than a 
thousand miles with no clue that can be easily specified. An animal, 
for example, has been sold to people at a great distance from its 
home, has been transported in a vehicle under conditions permitting 
no observation of the terrain, and has nevertheless, as soon as freed, 
started on its way back. The animal’s task may be the task of locat- 
ing one person in the United States, namely, the animal’s former 
master. Whether these are extrasensory phenomena remains to be 
seen. Dr. Rhine is pretty well convinced that there is such a factor 
involved here. He has worked with animals, as you know, for over 
twenty years. This past summer he went to Europe to talk with the 
directors of several European laboratories which are concerned with 
what seemed to be paranormal powers of animals. 


5. The fifth line of work that I would mention is that which 
Dr. Gertrude Schmeidler has been carrying out. This involves four 
types of work: 


(1) She has repeated the earlier studies which, you will recall, 
show that people who believe in the reality of extrasensory 
perception score higher than people who do not believe in the 
reality of this phenomenon, although the method of testing 
is the same.® 


She has again used the Rorschach ink-blot test of personality, 
indicating in several recent studies that good personal adjust- 


8G. R. Schmeidler, “Progress Report on Further Sheep-Goat Series,” 
Journar A.S.P.R., Vol. XL (January, 1946), pp. 34-35. 
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ment among those who believe in the reality of ESP gives 
higher scores than poor personal adjustment. There is a good 
deal of evidence to suggest that the mind is actually set free 
by the removal of personal conflicts, and that a condition of 
relaxation and good adjustment does make a difference in 
the ESP performance. 


Another line of work is the use of a very simple little test 
which indicates the attitude of the subject toward the experi- 
menter, particularly his desire to punish or get even with the 
experimenter for putting him through a difficult test.? This 
little test seems to indicate that when this punishing attitude 
is present, the subject scores much less adequately than when 
he is in a compliant mood toward the experiment. This sug- 
gests that the whole interpersonal situation of subject and 
experimenter makes a real difference. 


And a fourth line of work makes use of a little test which 
measures the degree of theoretical interest of the individual 
taking part; whether he cares about science as such; whether 
he wants to understand, or whether he is merely going through 
motions. This little test indicates that among the people accept- 
ing the reality of the problem, the people with the highest 
theoretical interest have been making the highest scores. 


All these are everyday integrations of experimental psychology 
and parapsychology, in which, as a matter of fact, the so-called 


orthodox psychologist may learn a good many things from the 
parapsychologist. 


6. The sixth line of work that I would stress, carried out by 
Dr. Betty Humphrey in the Duke University Parapsychology Labora- 
tory, is similar to some of these studies by Dr. Schmeidler, and has 
to do with a simple little paper-and-pencil test of extraversion and 
introversion, as these terms are ordinarily used. The extravert is 
socially out-going, warm, cordial, interested in people; the introvert 
is withdrawn, intellectualistic, contemplative, and somewhat isolated. 
Dr. Humphrey demonstrated very prettily that those who are extra- 
verted on this test score significantly higher in ESP than those 
who are introverted.!° She then did a thing which has very seldom 
been done in this kind of research, but needs to be done. She was 
not content merely with the question of extraversion and introversion, 
but noted the degree of each trait shown of each individual and com- 
pared this with the degree of extrasensory capacity. The extreme 


9G. R. Schmeidler, “Some Relations between Picture-Frustration Ratings and 
ESP Scores,” Journal of Personality, Vol. 18 (1950), pp. 331-344. 

10 Betty M. Humphrey, “Introversion-Extraversion Ratings in Relation to 
Scores in ESP Tests,” Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. 15 (December, 1951), 
pp. 252-262. 
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Degrees of ESP 











3 4 5 
Degrees of Extraversion 


An ideal (simplified) case of the direct (“straight-line”) relationship 
of Extraversion and ESP. In this case, each individual, A, B, C, etce., has 
a degree of ESP which depends on his degree of extraversion (we treat 
introversion here as lack of extraversion, so that from the most introverted, 
at the extreme left, we pass through the average person and on to the most 
extraverted, at the right). 


introvert would be at one end of our graph, the extreme extravert at 
the other end. You measure ESP scores on the vertical axis. What we 
seem to be getting is a consistent increase in the amount of ESP 
as the amount of extraversion increases. It is not just a question of 
dividing the group and saying: these people score high and these 
people score low. Rather, there seems to be a consistent relation 
right through the whole range: the less introverted, the more extra- 
verted, the better the ESP scores. I have somewhat oversimplified 
this because the scores are in fact inherently subject to large chance 
variations (technically, the split-half reliability of the ESP scores 
is low). I am simply saying that in a gross, general way, the more 
extraverted, the better the score as far as this particular type of 
method and this particular group of subjects are concerned. 


Perhaps you would agree with me that the six studies I have just 
been describing all make a certain amount of sense. To be interested 
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in this subject, to have a theoretical concern with it, to believe that 
it is possible, to have a socially out-going point of view, to be well- 
adjusted—all these are things which you might say are, from a 
common-sense viewpoint, related to the use of the mind in this way 
which we call paranormal. These facts serve to remove some of the 
mystery (not all of it); they serve to engender the hope in us that 
the more we can bring the resources of human common-sense and 
orderly thinking into relation to these phenomena, the more we can 
control them, and the more ESP, or whatever it is, may appear. 


An example of what we may call intensifying or “stepping up” 
the phenomena, taking two favorable conditions and combining them: 
To believe in the phenomena makes for higher scores, and to have 
a desire for a theoretical understanding of the phenomena also makes 
for higher scores. Combine the two things; take people who have 
both a theoretical urge to understand and people who believe it is 
possible, and the two things act cumulatively and give you the 
highest scores that you obtain in the group. 

\ll these things would encourage us to say that an orderly science 
is beginning to emerge. But we come across this very large question, 
which always bothers us: Where is the repeatable experiment? 
Where is the experiment that can be used for standard purposes, 
demonstrating ESP to all who wish to observe it? Suppose you came 
to the office of the A.S.P.R., what experiment could I show you 
that would give better-than-chance results every time? There is no 
such experiment. The experiments which I have described are 
repeatable, but in a different sense. The same experimenter (for 
example, Betty Humphrey) may over the years use the same 
method again and again, and get the same kinds of results, and 
since we believe that Betty Humphrey is an honest investigator, we 
believe that this consistency of the data is due to the uniformity of 
nature. But that is not the same thing as to say that when Betty 
Humphrey does an experiment, Laura Dale can perfectly repeat it, 
getting a similar result, or that when Laura Dale does an experi- 
ment, Betty Humphrey can perfectly repeat it. That is a different 
kind of repetition. We have evidence that the personality of the 
experimenter makes a difference, and we have not yet learned how 
to treat the personality of the experimenter as a factor which will 
not confuse and becloud the procedure. 

One might reasonably argue that there is a second type of repeat- 
able experiment; this is an experiment which usually comes out with 
a certain result, but with occasional exceptions. Let us illustrate 
from what we have come to call “decline curves.” If people are 
working at extrasensory tasks, we are in the habit of expecting that 
the scores will begin above chance expectation, but then gradually 
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go down. This kind of trend has been found over and over again 
by investigators in different laboratories. Is this a repeatable experi- 
ment? It is not repeatable in the strict sense. It occurs perhaps three 
times out of four. But that is not enough. Maybe we are demanding 
too much of ourselves; we crave so intently to find something which 
really works, and to use that as the core, or a nucleus of an expand- 
ing science. The chemist expects his demonstration to work whenever 
he has his compounds ready and uses his standard methods. 


But I am reminded of a conversation I overheard in the elevator 
at the Columbia University Faculty Club, in which Harold Urey, 
world-renowned Nobel prize winner, was talking about some new 
chemical experiments that he was trying out. He said; “Yes, we 
get an unusual result that we can’t explain, so we decide we will 
repeat the experiment and improve the conditions. So we improve 
the conditions and repeat the experiment and we can’t get what 
we got the first time. And then we say to ourselves, ‘All right, we'll 
go back and do it again with the poor conditions that we had the 
first time,’ and when we go back and repeat it again and again, we 
can’t get the result we got the first time!” 

Now if the chemist, with all the beauty and order of the chemistry 
of three hundred years, cannot really get the same results every time, 
should we parapsychologists not at least say: “Well, we are making 
progress if we do get a certain orderly, rhythmic consistency in the 
data most of the time.” But I think we must honestly say when 
we are asked if psychical research is a science, ‘No, it is not a science 
in the sense in which chemistry and physics are sciences—in the 
sense that certain basic experiments will consistently and regularly 
yield the same results.” We work toward that point, but let us not 
overestimate our strength and make claims which are beyond our 
present capacity to fulfill. 

Now, in quest of the repeatable experiment, I would like to stress 
the great possibilities which are offered by some new studies in 
which the hits and misses in an ESP test are scored electronically. 
Suppose, for example, you had some test blanks from the Inter- 
national Business Machines. In front of you is a locked case con- 
taining blanks marked up in a certain way, and you have to black 
out certain little spaces to make your test blank agree with the one 
that is inside the locked case. Then your record sheet is fed into a 
machine which automatically compares your guesses with the actual 
sheet that you were aiming at. If people can do that far better than 
can be explained by reference to chance or the law of averages, we 
really have something. This is the experiment which Kahn and 
Neisser at Harvard undertook to do, and in which they got a 
magnificently positive result, under the conditions which severe 
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critics at Harvard had laid down as adequate. Not content with that, 
they went on to check on many of the personality relationships which 
earlier had been reported, some of which I mentioned this evening. 
In most respects, they got clear and beautiful confirmations of the 
results earlier obtained by other investigators, but using this beauti- 
fully simplified procedure. 


This struck us as affording a better chance of a repeatable experi- 
ment, in the scientific sense, than anything else in sight; and that 
is the reason why a recommendation was made that the larger Kahn 
study, the amplification of the one earlier reported in the Journal of 
Parapsychology," should appear in our own A.S.P.R. Proceedings in 
the near future. This is not only because it is a good experiment, but 
because it points the way towards the tremendous goal of achieving, 
as | think we are in the process of achieving, an experiment which 
can be repeated by any careful investigator, and which therefore, 
if successful, could lay a cornerstone for a new kind of a building 
in the science of parapsychology. In fact, Mrs. Dale and Dr. J. L. 
Woodruff are responsible for a repetition study along the lines of 
the Kahn investigation, to begin almost immediately here in New 
York, using methods and subjects and forms of treatment of data 
similar to those already described. 


Ill 


I turn now to the problem of psychokinesis, or PK. We cannot 
report to you any of the classical tremendous “big time” operations 
of lifting tables three feet in the air, or producing ectoplasm in the 
manner of leva C., or even lights and raps produced under conditions 
to stupefy the expert; but we do have something new to report 
which in its way, I think, is just as good. Indeed, I wonder if it 
isn’t better. We have a professional physicist, a highly sophisticated, 
able, well-balanced, and judicious person, who has been giving most 
of his time, immolating himself in parapsychology for four years, 
and coming out with well-defined results in psychokinesis, the move- 
ment of objects as a result of the will or determination of the observer, 
directly comparable to the results which Rhine and others at Duke, 
and Mrs. Dale here in New York, have already reported. I am 
referring to Professor Robert McConnell of the Physics Department 
of the University of Pittsburgh. I had the privilege of visiting Pro- 
fessor McConnell about a month ago and then he came on very 
recently to visit with the research group here. 


11S. David Kahn and Ulric Neisser, “A Mechanical Scoring Technique for 
Testing GESP,” Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. 13 (September, 1949), 
pp. 177-185. 
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The method which is used is a development of a method used 
earlier at Duke University, in which a rotating, motor-driven cage 
tosses about a number of dice. The cage comes to rest at certain 
points, in such a fashion as to determine whether there be any capacity 
of the mind to determine which faces will come uppermost. Wally 
Scheerer, graduate student at the time at Duke University, had built 
this rotating cage. It is made of a transparent material called lucite. 
The dice can be tossed from one end of the cage to the other and 
are automatically photographed in their position at the end of each 
fall; so that no hand can tamper either with the fall of the dice, or 
with the record of the fall of the dice. Three different kinds of para- 
normal results have already appeared in the two years’ work using 
this machine. One of these is a very dramatic form of decline curve, 
with results far ahead of chance expectations at the beginnings of 
the record sheets, then rapidly dwindling and running into heavy 
below-chance scoring, and then up again on the next record sheet—a 
regular up and down motion. Again I am oversimplifying. But 
whereas chance expectations would be random fluctuations, with no 
rhythm (you know how runs of cards or any other chance material 
will take erratic form), this result of McConnell’s shows an amazing 
consistency, a result which, according to chance expectations, would 
occur only about once in a thousand times.!? 


We have, in other words, physical objects which are behaving 
in accordance with a psychological law and not a physical law. The 
law of the decline curves which we quoted earlier in relation to ESP 
holds in PK, as Dr. Rhine had earlier shown, just as it does in 
ESP. It is not random fluctuation; it is orderly fluctuation and the 
kind of fluctuation that may be related to intense interest and con- 
centration, then fading, then renewed interest. Again I am over- 
simplifying a little, but essentially, it is a repetition of the orderly 
and meaningful decline curves that other investigators have reported. 


It is possible, you know, that any of these things can be demon- 
strated about as well by home-made techniques if one’s interest is 
not to hurl a thunderbolt at the scientific world, but to get something 
under easy and comfortable home conditions which may serve as 
a working cue for a laboratory experiment, or may throw light upon 
purely individual or personal factors which later may be compared 
in large groups of people by strict laboratory methods. 


Professor Thouless of Cambridge University in England is an 
exponent of this last viewpoint. He has been a devotee of very simple 
home-made experiments to show various types of effects such as 


12He has two other types of non-chance results with the dice which he 
especially asked me not to mention at the present time. 
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the PK effect, and is undertaking to show that nearly anybody who 
really wants to do so can gather significant material in the field of 
the paranormal motion of objects by very simple home-made opera- 
tions. One can use dice, one can use coins, or other types of object, 
from which one can gather evidence of this sort, just as one can do 
simple home-made ESP experiments using rooms which are on 
different floors or otherwise separated, with senders and receivers 
properly insulated from sensory communication with each other. I 
would rather incline to emphasize the value of personal individual 
home-made efforts, remembering that they are better when they are 
coordinated. They are better, when, for example, the Monday evening 
study group knows about them, and different individuals can collect 


data as part of an organized plan and pool their information and 
discuss their results together. 


IV 


The question of new survival evidence, in the strict sense of the 
term, has got to be answered, I am inclined to think, essentially 
along the lines explored by J. F. Thomas, and especially by Drayton 
Thomas, namely by comparison of material given by a sensitive to a 
sitter with material given to other sitters. Do the messages fit the 
sitter better than they fit others? But the “sitter” 


need not be 
physically present. The distant “sitter” may plan a “sitting,” and 
material may be given which is actually relevant to this sitter. 


This is a “proxy” sitting. The material given by the sensitive may 
not apply at all to the person who is physically present and conduct- 
ing the sitting, but apply very specifically to the absent sitter who 
has requested this sitting. There are variations of this experiment 
(Mrs. Allison did such experiments many years ago)! which have 
been systematized and even developed in quantitative form in more 
recent years. Some efforts of this sort on a small scale are now being 
made by the London Society. It takes a perfectly enormous amount 
of patience, because material may be convincing to the individual 
sitter, who is satisfied emotionally that the situation gives what is 
demanded, but not to other people. Sometimes it takes a great ac- 
cumulation of material and much careful study to permit a systematic 
comparison to decide whether the material does consistently fit only 
the person for whom it is intended. The paucity of powerful sensi- 
tives, and a certain world weariness on the part of investigators have 
both got to be taken into account. There is a certain feeling that I 
mentioned earlier, which could be phrased this way: “We've done 


13 Lydia W. Allison, “Proxy Sittings with Mrs. Leonard,” Proc. S.P.R., 
Vol. XLII (1934), pp. 104-145. 
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all this. Look at the beautiful evidence gathered by Drayton Thomas. 
What more can be done?” I can only say again: The history of 
science is to a very large degree the reiteration of old efforts, getting 
old results, but with a new openness of mind, ready for new inter- 
pretations if the wellspring of data does not dry up. There is danger 
in saying: ““We are just doing what has already been done before.” 
Such an attitude reminds us of those subjects I mentioned a while 
ago whose negative attitude blocks the flow of the phenomenon. 

Now if you know of sensitives from whom interesting things are 
obtained, I would respectfully urge that they are not your personal 
possession. You have ultimately no right to use selfishly an instru- 
ment which conveys data significant in the long run to the human 
family, and fail even to keep a record. “Well, I personally was satis- 
fied, and that is all I wanted; so I didn’t keep any record.” How 
many times have we heard this! I would urge, without attempting 
to do any more than express a research point of view, that if you 
use sensitive instruments, you have a certain responsibility to have 
records made, to keep conditions at a good level, and insofar as 
things are not too intimate, to share factual information with other 
seekers, because such gains as have been made are the product not 
of individual effort but of group effort. 

Now my whole feeling about the matter of survival evidence is 
very unconventional and very heretical. But I found several people 
in the London group who are not shocked when I state my views. 
The fact is that I am really impressed by the beautifully clear cut 
timing of an event like the stopping of a clock when reference is 
made to a deceased person who has been associated with that clock. 
I am impressed by an apparition that comes unexpectedly at a definite 
time and place in such a way as to herald an event like sudden death 
such as many of the apparitions recently studied by Mr. Tyrrell.!* 
Indeed, I am often more impressed by them than I am by elaborate 
cross-correspondences. I think the cross-correspondence method is 
very beautiful and very important. I yield to nobody in the admiration 
for the skill with which it has been developed. But I say: we have 
events happening constantly which seem somehow to point to the 
operation of a purpose, perhaps at the moment of death, which, if we 
get enough data and are systematic enough in studying them, may 
cast light upon the question of what it means to go through the 
process of death. And this is very fundamental information. 

We are not going to find this answer the way Frederic Meyers 
thought he could, in ten or fifteen or twenty years. No more brilliant 
person ever dealt with this problem than Frederic Meyers. But I 


14G. N. M. Tyrrell, “Apparitions,” Seventh Myers Memorial Lecture, 
Society for Psychical Research, London, 1942. 
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think you will agree that, dying in 1901, he had not foreseen the 
difficulties. The problem is not soluble by gathering dramatic cases. 
It takes patience. It takes an accumulation of the efforts of many 
people working humbly together. The knowledge which enables us 
to light this room, or transmit these words through the microphone, 
and make this recording, has taken centuries to acquire. If it has 
taken three hundred years since Galileo to get this amount of control 
even over physical nature which is so much simpler than the mind 
and heart of man, who are we to expect, in the seventy years since 
psychical research came into existence, to get quick and easy solutions 
to these ultimate mysteries? I think we may well be quite proud 
that systematic and orderly data bearing on the question of the 
process of death and relevant to the problem of a purpose existing 
in and through the process of dying are actually available to us; that 
we have many such cases. We are still obtaining good records of 
apparitions and hauntings. We are working, as well as we know 
how, to use these data, together with experimental data on para- 
normal processes of all sorts—ESP, precognition, psychokinesis—to 
try to get an orderly view of that part of human nature which is 
not understandable through the ordinary, everyday psychology of the 
living individual using his sense organs. We have the opening up 
of a vast new vista, a new conception of human nature, anchored 
at some points by definite facts and inevitably fading off at other 
points into speculation. My own feeling is that there is considerable 
overconfidence in what has been written about the implications of 
these findings for religion, for theology, for ethics, for the place of 
man in the universe. I think these things are much too big to be 
answered easily by any one kind of investigation, even when it is 
carried forward for centuries by hundreds of researchers. I do not 
think we know the specific implications of these studies for human 
personality. But I think we can be fairly well certain that they point 
to a complexity, a bigness, a scope of personality functioning, of 
which we have had no conception at all in the past. 


Many will ask what they can to do to help in psychical research. 
I should like to mention at least six things that you can do that will 
contribute significantly to psychical research. 


First, you can record every spontaneous case of telepathy, of 
clairvoyance, of precognition that comes your way and let us have 
it—either Mrs. Dale or I will go through the material, will evaluate 
it, and see what we can do with it from a research viewpoint. Her 
own recent article on spontaneous cases will convince you that good, 
important spontaneous cases are coming in.!5 


15 L. A. Dale, “A Series of Spontaneous Cases in the Tradition of Phantasms 
of the Living,” Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. XLV (July, 1951), pp. 85-101. 
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Secondly, you can take part either in home-made experiments or 
in other experiments planned at the Society. There is always more 
work to be done. Dozens of problems have been defined in the 
literature recently that nobody has gotten around to studying. 


Third, you can contribute to the research. There are various 
classes of membership, with no red tape, no strings: the money goes 
directly for expansion of the research program. 

Fourth, you can bring the aims of the Society to the knowledge 
of other people. Ultimately, we shall have not only the familiar faces 
of friends, but more and more newcomers. The time will come when 
psychical research will be a serious, substantial movement, supported 
not by hundreds but by thousands or tens of thousands of people. 

The fifth thing that you can do is to participate in the Study 
Group; or, if you do not care to come to the Monday night meetings, 
organize your own groups with your own friends, and work in your 
own way. We have always a few people who are reading entirely 
on their own, or people who come to us with a problem to which 
they want answers, using the first problem as an entering wedge. 
1 am thinking of one devoted member who has worked almost entirely 
alone. By honest and continuous study, and holding of many sittings, 
she has supported our hand through her own faithfulness and 
eagerness to do an honest job. 

Sixth, you can always ask questions which will put a bee in our 
bonnet; or like Socrates, act as a gadfly to annoy the research man 
and make him see problems he would not otherwise see. There is 
nothing more glib, more garrulous, and more hopeless than a research 
man who thinks he can get along without other people’s suggestions. 
It is a completely nonsensical idea. Science, if it is anything, is a 
social process, shared by a group of people with common interests 
and good will who desire to work together. I don’t believe you can 
imagine the degree to which Mrs. Allison, Mrs. Dale, and I are 
thinking all the time about such questions as this: “Would this be 
the sort of thing to go in the Journal? Would this be the sort of 
activity in which the members would be interested? Would this be 
the sort of thing that would broaden the Society’s contacts?” What 
we research people want is to be understood, to be helped, to be kept 
in gear, not as lone wolves, but as servants of a corporate enterprise. 
We want your questions in and out of season. We want to be criti- 
cized. We want to be told what we should do that we are not doing, 
and told how we should do it. If you know of sensitives, if you know 
of methods, if you know of problems, let us hear about them; let’s 
find a way. Let’s do the best we can do in a group enterprise. 











ESP Function and the Psychogalvanic Response 


J. L. WOODRUFF AND L. A. DALE 
Introduction 


This is a brief account of two research projects which were con- 
cerned with the general problem of the relationship between ESP 
function and the psychogalvanic response.! 


Series I 


Series I was formulated to determine whether a conditioned re- 
sponse could be used as an ESP indicator. A total of 30 subjects took 
part in this series, 24 of whom completed the experiment as finally 
set up. Briefly, the procedure was as follows. Three of the five stand- 
ard ESP symbols were used, circle, wave, and plus. These symbols 
were projected by means of a slide projector on a surface in front 
of the subject as he lay on a cot. The projections were sufficiently 
vivid to be easily recognized. The subjects indicated their perception 
of the symbol by calling its relative position in the series of 24 which 
were being presented. Following the presentation of each plus, an 
electric shock was administered.? No shock was administered follow- 
ing the presentation of the wave or the circle. In this series the 
“conditioning deck” consisted of 12 pluses, and six each of circle 
and wave. It was standard procedure to present this deck twice. Thus 
there was a total of 48 presentations, 24 of which were pluses. It 
was noted that when these presentations had been completed the 
subjects showed a ditierentiating galvanic response at the mere sight 
of a plus even when no shock was administered. 


Following the establishment of this response, the ESP series was 
undertaken. This consisted of three runs (of 24 cards), during which 
the appropriate slide was placed on the slide projector. It was not, 
of course, flashed in front of the subject; instead, a light was flashed 
by means of the projector at the same point on the wall where the 


1 Changes in skin resistance due to minute changes in the secretion of the 
sweat glands are measured by the psychogalvanometer. A decrease in skin 
resistance occurs when emotionally meaningful material or other 
stimuli are presented to the subject. 


| 1 volt dr 1} 


.-cell batteries were used in the shock apparatus. Shock 
was administered by depressing a telegraph key in circuit with a small rheostat. 
This made it possible to regulate the severity of the shock. 


affective 
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symbols had previously been shown. Again, the subject indicated 
his perception of the light signal by calling out consecutively the 
number of the slide. During these three runs the subject’s galvanic 
responses were being recorded by one of the experimenters. This 
experimenter, of course, had no knowledge of the symbol actually 
being used as the target. The three target decks consisted of 24 
symbols, 8 each of plus, wave, and circle. In order to prevent the 
extinction of the conditioned response, every other plus presentation 
gave rise to a shock, although of course the subject had no “normal” 
awareness that a plus was actually the target. This procedure con- 
stitutes one of the weaknesses in our technique, since in the final 
analysis we are left with a comparison of the galvanic deflections 
of only 12 plus trials versus 48 circle-wave trials. 

After completing work with the first 6 subjects, we added a fourth 
run to the series. Before starting on this run, the shock apparatus 
was removed from the subject so that he knew that there would be 
no shock on any trial. Twenty-four symbols were again presented 
in the manner described above, but this time, instead of counting, 
the subject was asked to attempt to call the symbol by name. During 
this run, the galvanic responses were recorded as before. 

To summarize, we were interested in the following specific prob- 
lems: (1) whether there would be a significant difference in the 
ESP series between galvanic deflections for the plus presentations 
(where some conditioning had become apparent) and for the circle- 
wave presentations (to which the subjects had presumably not been 
conditioned). (2) Whether or not verbal success in the ESP situa- 
tion is correlated with what might be called autonomic success—in 
other words, will the subject show a significantly greater or lesser 
galvanic response when he makes a correct guess. (3) A third hypoth- 
esis which presented itself through our analysis of the data has to 
do with the relationship between the magnitude of the galvanic re- 
sponse and the general tendency of the subject to be above or below 
chance on the verbal task. 


Results: 


In analyzing our data with the problems referred to above in mind, 
we found that the results were not significant. Problem 1: There was 
a slight tendency for the galvanic deflections on the non-shock plus 
presentations to be lower than the deflections on the circle-wave 
presentations. A significant result in the opposite direction would 
have indicated that the subject had some ESP awareness of the 
presentation of a plus symbol and was reacting to it in autonomic 
fashion. This would be in line with other research findings that 
emotionally charged material tends to evoke a more marked galvanic 
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response than neutral material. Problem 2: There was an insignificant 
tendency for there to be greater galvanic deflection associated with 
verbal error in ESP calling than with verbal success. In other words, 
when the subject made a wrong call, his galvanic response tended 
to be greater than when he made a correct call. A significant result 
here could be interpreted as indicating that the subject was responding 
to his error emotionally and in much the same way that a suspect 
responds to a lie in the lie-detector situation. Problem 3: It was noted 
that those subjects who had greater galvanic responses in general 
tended to score higher in the ESP task than those subjects who had 
“sluggish” galvanic responses; but again, this was not a statistically 
significant relationship. A significant result here might have estab- 
lished another relationship between personality and ESP functioning. 
Series II ‘ 

In order to follow up on some of the very tentative findings from 
the first series, a second project was formulated in which 24 subjects 
took ‘part. The following problems were specifically dealt with. 

(1) Is there a relationship between the subject’s galvanic response 
and his tendency to score above or below chance on a verbal ESP 
task? (2) Will the subject show a significantly greater or lesser 
galvanic response when he is correct in his verbal call than when 
he is incorrect? (3) Will threat of punishment by electric shock be 
effective in producing ESP results? (4) The experiment was also set 
up in such a way that a comparison could be made between the two 
experimenters in terms of their success as agents. 

In this series, well-shuffled ESP decks (containing the usual five 
symbols), recorded in advance, were used as targets. The subject was, 
as before, attached to the galvanometer and the leads from the shock 
apparatus were taped to his ankle. The agent sat behind the subject 
with a screen between them. He lifted the cards one at a time from 
the shuffled ESP deck and looked at each card until the subject 
made his “guess.” The signal for the subject to make his verbal 
“guess” was given by the recorder, who sat at a tabie beside the cot, 
but well screened from it. The functions of the recorder were: (1) To 
signal to the subject when to make his next call by saying “next.” 
(2) To record the galvanic responses. (3) To record the subject’s 
verbal guesses (this record later being checked with the target 
record), and (4) to administer shock if the subject’s score at the 
end of each run necessitated punishment. : 


Each experimenter served as agent for two consecutive subjects, 
and then as recorder for two consecutive subjects. Each subject called 
10 decks of cards. For five of these decks there was threat of shock, 
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for five, no threat of shock. Subjects were alternated in terms of 
whether or not a “shock run” began the series of 10 decks. Shocks 
were administered in the following way: a score of six (a score of 
five being chance expectation) or better resulted in the avoidance of 
shock. On “shock runs,” every decrement under six resulted in the 
administration of one shock at the end of the run. Thus, on a shock 
run, a score of two would result in a total of four shocks to the sub- 
ject on that run. The actual sequence of events was as follows: The 
recorder, after making sure that the agent was looking at the first 
card, would say “next.” The subject would then make a verbal re- 
sponse, calling out one of the five symbols. The recorder would write 
down the symbol mentioned, and would also record the galvanic 
deflection. The agent would make a notation as to whether or not the 
call was correct. (This notation was not a part of the official record, 
but was used for the purpose of determining whether or not shock 
was to be administered at the end of the shock runs.) The agent then 
turned the next card face up and the same procedure was continued. 
At the end of the run, the score was announced to the subject and, 
on shock runs, shocks were administered when the score fell below six. 


Results: 


None of the results obtained were statistically significant. Problem 
1: As in the case of series 1, there was a slight, but statistically insig- 
nificant tendency for those subjects who scored highest on the ESP 
task to show greater over-all galvanic response. The difference in 
this series was very slight. Problem 2: The mean galvanic responses 
for verbal hits and verbal misses, in the case of both shock and non- 
shock runs, were practically identical. This means that in this series 
there was no tendency for galvanic response to be correlated with 
successful verbal response. Problem 3: There was no significant 
difference between scores obtained on shock and non-shock runs. 
Thus, in this experiment, threat of shock was not effective in produc- 
ing significant ESP results. Problem 4: In a comparison of the two 
experimenters as agents, it was found that L. D.’s subjects were 
slightly above chance on both shock and non-shock runs, while 
J. L. W.’s subjects were below chance on both shock and non-shock 
runs. These differences were not significant, however. Certain other 
analyses concerning position effects, salience, etc., did not yield sig- 
nificant results. 











The Value of Reports of 
Spontaneous Precognition 


W. H. W. SABINE 


An examination of the cases of apparent spontaneous precognition 
quoted in the periodicals of the Societies for Psychical Research and 
in other writings reveals the unfortunate fact that the great majority 
of the cases were not written down at the time of, or very shortly after, 
the experiences. Often the accounts are referred by the informants 
to happenings five, ten, twenty, and even forty years before the record- 
ing. Other informants speak of “a few” years, months, or weeks ago, 
which is a disturbing opening even when the accounts appear to be 
careful and precise in other respects. 


The views which psychical researchers hold on precognition—as 
on most of their subjects—are divided. Some are sure that precogni- 
tion is a fact, and since the present writer is of their number he does 
not question the probability that most of the cases in the sources 
alluded to above do relate to genuine cases of precognition or some 
form of psi which is suggestive of it. But one may be sure of pre- 
cognition without being able to define it, and this is a very unsatis- 
factory position. Theories about the cause of precognition will gain 
little response in other minds if they are not formulated in the light 
of a definition which is precise and acceptable; and such a definition 
must, obviously, be based on information which both is and appears 
to be accurate. 


What is so serious about the failure of most informants to record 
their cases with promptitude is that they leave the investigator with- 
out reliable information as to precisely what they experienced in their 
dreams, etc., and as to the precise character of the correspondences. 
What reliance can be placed on the details in today’s account of some- 
thing that happened years before? It is needless to labor the point 
that after such lapses of time the best of memories cannot be relied 
upon for details ; some will have disappeared and some will have come 
into the picture. 


Of course, the “many years ago” type of informant gives his 
account with as much sincerity as the “today” informant. But his 
good intentions do not alter the fact that what reaches us is an inter- 
pretation of his experience which has been evolving too long in his 
mind to enable his experience to be made a basis of study. 


Another weakness in our study of this matter lies in the selection 
of cases. For the very reason that they are selected they do not present 
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to readers an average sampling of precognitive experience. There 
has usually been double selection. First, there is the selection which 
occurs when the general public is asked to send in its experiences. 
It is as though, having set out to judge the color of people’s hair 
by samples sent in on request, we concluded that red hair pre- 
dominated; whereas the truth of the matter was that the self- 
satisfaction of the redheads caused a higher proportion of them to 
send in samples than of any other group. We get the cases which 
they, the public, choose to send us, which means, for one thing, that 
they send in what seems to them remarkable. They do not send in 
what seems to them trivial, though what they think trivial may be 
quite otherwise to us. 

The second selection takes place when the cases are edited, and 
some of them published. The opinion of the selector comes in, and 
if he thinks that those cases which relate to tragedies are most 
interesting (and in a sense they are), we will have published a 
selection weighted in that direction. Even though the investigator 
himself has the advantage of his readers, since he has all the cases 
sent in to him to analyze and classify, he is still under the influence 
of the original selection, that of the public itself. This may lead him, 
for example, to conclude that because prior “conviction” of sig- 
nificance is claimed in a certain proportion of his cases, such convic- 
tion exists in a similar proportion in the whole of human experience. 
But is it not the case that those of the public who had such conviction 
of a significant experience are much more likely to report their 
experiences than those who lacked such conviction? The presence 
of conviction is favorable to belief; its absence encouraging to a 
sceptical dismissal of an experience as a “coincidence,” and the 
latter will not be likely to be reported. 


Another great weakness in reported accounts of spontaneous 
experiences is that so many of the reporters are influenced by re- 
ligious or traditional concepts of “prophecy.” Unfortunately, psychical 
research and parapsychology are not free from a kindred assumption. 
The current definitions of precognition, those which define it as 
extra-normal knowledge or awareness of a future event, are simply 
in accord with unproved tradition. If we approach the accounts of 
spontaneous precognition with the prior assumption that precognition 
means extra-normal knowledge or awareness of a future event, we 
may be blocking our own path to an explanation of this most intrigu- 
ing of all our problems. The present writer has tried to point out 
before that when good accounts of precognition are examined, it 
does not appear that the persons concerned have precognized a future 
“event,” but a future experience personal to themselves. By “good” 
accounts are meant accounts which have been promptly recorded by 
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rational persons who are aware of the existence of this problem. 
The writer has just received the following account of a precognitive 
experience from a British soldier and colonial legislator who has 
often noticed precognition before, though never quite in this form. 
It does, however, serve to illustrate the point just made: 


“Yesterday, however, I had an experience unlike, as far as I 
know, anything which has happened to me before . . . I woke 
up shortly before my usual time for being called by my African 
servant and found myself obsessed, there is no other word, by 
the thought of the second canto of Sir Walter Scott’s Marmion 
in which, as you may remember, there is a description of the 
escaped nun who had run away with Marmion (if my memory 
serves me right), but had been recaptured and sentenced to be 
put to death by being walled up alive inside the masonry of the 
Convent. I have not read Marmion, nor indeed, given the poem 
any thought, since it was read aloud to me by my Mother well 
over sixty years ago, but the thought of the unfortunate nun 
and her sufferings was vivid and intense. Shortly afterwards, 
my servant came in with my morning tea, and I dressed and 
went out. 


“During the morning our bricklayers (we do all our own 
work here with our own people) had occasion to knock through 
an existing wall, and to disclose a hollow which had been a 
chimney. If I could say that we found a skeleton in the hollow 
the story would be complete. I cannot do that, but I can say that 
finding the hollow and subsequently walling it up again recalled 
my early morning experience, the memory of which was already 
beginning to fade, in the most remarkable way.” 


The informant precognized his future mental state. There was no 
walled-up nun, no one had sulfered: it was simply that the workmen 
found a hollow and bricked it up again. If one of them had also had 
a precognition corresponding to this, it is safe to say the luckless 
Clare of Marmion would not have figured in it, but some other images 
peculiar to his mind. 


It has been argued that if an apparent precognition does not relate 
to an external event, but to a subjective impression, the case for 
precognition is greatly weakened. Alternatively it is urged that mak- 
ing a distinction between an external event and a subjective impres- 
sion is not important, since the subjective impressions are, in any 
case, based on external events. 

Arguments on these lines indicate why no appreciable advance is 
being made in assessing the real nature of precognition. In a recent 
article Dr. J. R. Smythies quotes E. L. Hutton’s words, “. . . it 
cannot be too strongly stressed, each man is studying what he himself 
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perceives, and what he perceives depends directly upon his own 
cortical activity; the objects of his study have their existence only 
in him.”! And Dr. Smythies goes on to give a helpful guide to scien- 
tists and others who mistakenly assume that the objects which they 
are studying have a real existence independent of themselves: 


“A useful working concept to use during this argument is that 
we are each connected to the physical world by an extensive 
signalling mechanism. At one end this is connected to various 
sense-organs on the surface of and inside the body. The other end 
we experience as our familiar visual picture of the world, its 
sounds, and its smells, and the signals from our body which we 
experience as our body-image in consciousness with its pressures, 
aches, and pains. Changes in these sense organs, produced by 
various physical stimuli, are swiftly signalled via the sensory 
nerves and central nervous system into our perceptual fields. 
We must note that we are given (as data) the Self, eXamining 
its own private world, whose events are merely determined by 
events in the outside physical world (including the physical 
body), by the signalling mechanism in between.? 


The external events are known to us in the form of pictures in 
the consciousness of each of us. We have good grounds for assuming 
that in many situations other people have pictures similar to our 
own, but they can never have the same pictures: they cannot occupy 
the same position as we do at the same instant, and their sense organs 
are not identical with ours. Therefore, in entering upon the supra- 
mundane task of endeavoring to find out what is the nature of pre- 
cognition, it is necessary first to detach our thinking from limits 
which are entirely sufficient for the practical pursuits of everyday 
life. This requires awareness of the fact that the “real” world, as it 
is called even by many psychologists, is no more or less than our 
mental picture. We find, then, that we are dealing with mental pic- 
tures both in the case of the precognitive experience and in the case 
of the “external event” to which it corresponds. 


Precognition appears to consist of images in the consciousness (a 
term covering any mental awareness) which correspond to future 
images in the consciousness when the correspondence is normally 
inexplicable.? The problem of the nature of precognition is bound up 
with the problem of the nature of all conscious experience. If we 





1J. R. Smythies, “The Extension of Mind,” Journal S.P.R., Vol. XXXVI 
(Sept.-Oct., 1951), p. 481. The passage quoted is from Perspectives in Neuro- 
psychiatry, ed. by D. Richter, H. K. Lewis, London, 1950, p. 160. 

2 Smythies, op. cit., p. 481. 

3 For a fuller definition see JournaL A.S.P.R., Vol. XLV (July, 1951), 
pp. 127-128. 
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knew what the latter was, precognition might cease to be so baffling. 
Since we do not, it is at least a measurable advance to recognize that 
precognitive images relate to future images, not to future things. 


Such being the problem of precognition, it is suggested that selected 
remarkable cases—although of undoubted value and interest—will 
not help so much in its study as a number of cases, however trivial 
the circumstances, which have happened to the same individual, pro- 
vided always that he is capable of exact observation and narration. 
We need to know very exactly what he really has precognized in 
dream or waking experience, and the importance or triviality of the 
circumstances is not our first consideration. Moreover, if an individual 
repeatedly experiences precognition, chance coincidence will not do 
as an explanation; but it cannot be ruled out so confidently when 
dealing with cases selected from a large number of people. 





Since statistics cannot embrace all the experiences of all the people, 
they must do their best in a limited sphere, but that limitation might 
better be to all ascertainable experiences of a few individuals than 
to a few experiences of the many. And we should regard prompt 
recording as of the utmost importance, discouraging all reliance on 
the memory of long past experiences. 











Report of the Research Committee 


Our purpose, as usual, lies not in the mere collection of unexplained 
occurrences, but in attempts to grasp deeper dynamics so as to increase 
our basic understanding of the nature of paranormal phenomena. 


Psychokinesis Study: 


The research currently being carried out by Dale and Woodruff 
at the Rooms of the Society is in part derived from the PK work of 
Professor Robert McConnell, of the Physics Department of the 
University of Pittsburgh, and is in part an outgrowth of an ESP 
project completed at the A.S.P.R. in 1949. The McConnell research 
presented substantial evidence for the existence of a psychokinetic 
force. It involved the use of a machine built at Duke University which 
incorporates the features of a rotating cage and automatic motion 
picture recording of the die faces. The provocative nature of the 
McConnell results led to the formulation of the present experiment, 
in which the McConnell apparatus is being used. 


The Woodruff-Dale study, “Subject and Experimenter Attitudes 
in Relation to ESP Scoring” (JourNnaAL A.S.P.R., July, 1950) seemed 
to indicate some interesting relationships between subject and experi- 
menter attitudes and success in the ESP task. The present research 
undertakes the investigation of these problems: (1) Can a repetition 
of the McConnell PK results be obtained at the A.S.P.R.? (2) Can 
significant attitudinal relationships, similar to those already found in 
the case of ESP, be shown to exist in the PK situations? (3) Is there 
a significant relationship between PK scoring and ESP scoring? 


The experiment, which is now well under way, calls for the use 
of 108 subjects of college age and of both sexes, half of them working 
with J.L.W., half with L.D. The procedure is as follows: The sub- 
ject is introduced to the problem by the experimenter with whom 
he is to work and is then asked to indicate, after reading a brief 
mimeographed statement, whether or not (1) he accepts PK as 
possible and (2) whether or not he believes that he can demonstrate 
it in the experimental situation. After information is given as to the 
operation of the cage, the functioning of the camera, and the recording 
of the die faces on the record sheets, the cage is set in motion and 
the subject “concentrates” on a specified die face. After 48 “throws” 
of two dice, a different die face is specified as the target face, and 
the procedure is continued. Each subject, therefore, attempts to 
“will” for each of the six die faces in a prescribed sequence, the aim 
being, of course, to obtain more than his “chance quota” of the 
target faces. 
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Following the completion of the PK task, the subject is given a 
questionnaire to fill out. This questionnaire is a modification of the 
one used in the Woodruff-Dale paper referred to above, and it 
attempts to elicit the subject’s reaction to the various aspects of the 
experimental situation. The final step involves the calling of 5 decks 
of ESP cards by the subject, using the DT (down-through) method. 
The study will not be completed until early Spring. 


ESP Study: 


A repetition of the Kahn clairvoyance experiment is soon to be 
undertaken in order to see whether this excellent study developed 
at Harvard will yield consistent positive results when the method is 
duplicated here. The approach involves clairvoyant responses to con- 
cealed targets listed on record sheets of the International Business 
Machines, with automatic scoring. 


Medical Section: 


The tradition of the Medical Section, since its formation in Febru- 
ary of 1948, has been to utilize the regular monthly meetings as a 
forum for the discussion and evaluation of new ideas and viewpoints 
concerning psi as these ideas evolve out of clinical experience. The 
work during the first few years was devoted in the main to the 
establishment of the telepathic dream as a phenomenon pertinent to 
analytic therapy. The presentations during the past year have been 
at a more theoretical level and have been concerned with exploring 
the impact of psi phenomena on current psychiatric theory. 


Membership Cooperation: 


As usual, we request that Voting Members, members of the Study 
Group, and other members bring to our attention any and all interest- 
ing phenomena (e.g., spontaneous telepathy, mediumship, etc.) which 
are available for research study. 


GARDNER Murpny, Chairman 
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NATURE, MIND, AND DEATH. By C. J. Ducasse. Pp. xix+ 
514. The Open Court Publishing Company, La Salle, Illinois, 
1951. $4.50. 


The author of this treatise is Professor of Philosophy in Brown 
University. He has presented here his own system of philosophy, 
leading up to an exploration of the possibilities of survival beyond 
death. 


His basic conclusion is this: ‘Nothing in the conception of the 
nature of a mind reached by us in the light of [the contents of Parts 
Il and III of the present work] appears to render it logically 
necessary that a mind should cease to exist when its body dies” 
(p. 464; cf. p. 482). He says: 


“Our examination of the reasons commonly given for assert- 
ing the impossibility of survival has revealed that they are 
logically weak . . . so many of the persons who advance those 
reasons .. . think them convincing . . . . because they approach 
the question with [the metaphysical assumption] that to be real 
is to be material ... 


“., . the conception of the nature of reality that proposes to 
define the real as the material is not the expression of an 
observable fact to which everyone would have to bow, but is 
the expression only of a certain direction of interest on the 
part of the persons who so define reality—of interest, namely, 
which they have chosen to center wholly in the material, per- 
ceptually public world . . . . Only so long as one’s judgment is 
swayed unawares by that special interest do the logically weak 
arguments against the possibility of survival . . . seem strong” 
(pp. 458-459).” 


Six theoretically possible forms of survival are discussed in the 
final chapter of the book. The author does not claim that the avail- 
able evidence is sufficient to establish any of these as probably a 
fact. He does claim that each of these six forms is possible in the 
sense of (a) consistent with the outcomes of this book’s analyses 
of what it is to be “mental,” to be a “mind,” and “to exist’; (b) con- 
sistent with the findings of this book as to the nature of mind-body 
relations; and (c) consistent also with all empirical facts, whether 
normal or paranormal. He claims also that these forms are in various 
degrees significant enough to be of some interest to us now (p. 484). 
The six possible forms of survival are as follows (pp. 485-491) : 
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1. The continuation of a single timeless state of consciousness 
aiter death, such as mystical ecstasy, anguish, or any other single 
state. 


2. A reviewing of the memories of one’s embodied life, reflection 


upon them, and distillation from them of such wisdom as reflection 
can yield. 

3. Consciousness such as is now ours in dreams, with images 
of various forms of objects (such as scenery, houses, and associates ) 
and of situations in which we play some role—the content of the 
dream being determined at least in part by conscious or subconscious 
wishes or fears. 


4. Dream consciousness, but with the addition of critically con- 
trolled creative imagination. 


5. An existence not wholly self-sufficient (like the above) but 
including images caused externally (say, telepathically, or clair- 
voyantly ) ; and, like sensations, resistant to alteration at wish except 
through external activity conforming to objective laws of some kind. 


6. Survival as rebirth in a material world. This rebirth might 
be immediate or delayed. It might be on the earth or on some other 
planet. 


Ducasse apparently leans toward a combination of several of the 
above modes (pp. 501-502). He conceives of the mind of man as 
consisting of two aspects: (1) the personality acquired during a 
lifetime ; and (2) the individuality, consisting of “aptitudes, instincts, 
and other innate dispositions or tendencies.” He suggests that the 
individuality may be distilled from the actions, experiences, and 
strivings of the diverse personalities which developed successively 
by union of it with the bodies of a succession of earlier lives on 
sarth (or elsewhere). Between any two such successive lives would 
be an interval during which some parts of the personality of the 
succeeding life would persist, in a more or less dream-like state, 
with perhaps gradual discrimination of images derived telepathically 
or clairvoyantly. He suggests that part of the interval between 
incarnations might be occupied by more or less complete recollection 
of the acts and events of the preceding life and of their discernible 
consequences. Parenthetically, it may be noted that the above con- 
ception of Ducasse’s is quite similar to that held by some Theosophists. 


At least two questions for discussion emerge from Ducasse’s list 
of six possible forms of survival. First, it will be noted that forms 
1 to 4 are each “wholly self-sufficient.” That is, they involve no real 
social contacts beyond death. But is such an assumption “consistent 
with all empirical facts whether normal or paranormal,” as Ducasse 
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claims all six modes of survival to be? He regards telepathy and 
clairvoyance as established facts: “The evidence that [telepathy | 
sometimes occurs is by this time so abundant, and some of it is so 
good, that anyone who rejects out of hand the possibility of telepathy 
can now fairly be regarded as simply uninformed” (p. 410 n.). He 
recognizes that much of the evidence for survival requires at least 
the hypothesis of telepathy to explain it (p. 478). But Ducasse’s 
first four forms of survival would require either that telepathy be 
denied entirely, or that it be considered as confined to only certain 
individuals, or that it be regarded as occurring only before death. 
Actually, the evidence would suggest that telepathy may be the basic 
mode of communication after death. In any case, the four forms of 
self-sufficient survival hardly seem to be consistent with the empirical 
paranormal facts. 


But if these first four forms were set aside, we would be left with 
the last two. Form 5 might well be combined with major features 
of forms 3 and 4. This would give us a form of ‘consciousness such 
as is now ours in dreams,” but: “‘with the addition of critically con- 
trolled creative imagination,” and also the reciprocal sharing of 
images by telepathy and clairvoyance, with resulting resistance ‘“‘to 
alteration at wish except through external activity conforming to 
objective laws of some kind.” Such a mode of survival would involve 
collective creation of psychic worlds by groups whose members were 
close to each other in what Ducasse calls “psychical space and time” 
(p. 412). Every cultural group would create its own future-life 
environment—much as in earth life such groups now create their 
own cultural environment. Special vocational and avocational groups 
—such as mathematicians, musicians, artists, and so on would each 
create their own shared psychical worlds. Spiritually energetic and 
alert groups would presumably work deliberately at the group creation 
of their own shared spiritual worlds. All of which would be remark- 
ably consistent with hitherto unproved beliefs of Spiritualists. 


If this revised and elaborated version of Ducasse’s fifth form of 
possible survival is accepted, at least tentatively, it raises a specula- 
tive question about his sixth form—reincarnation. Ducasse suggests 
that rebirth might occur “on the earth or on some other planet” 
(p. 489). He refers to alleged evidence that reincarnaticn may occur. 
Additional alleged evidence has been cited by other writers—for 
example by Ralph Shirley in his The Problem of Rebirth (Rider & 
Co., London). But if collective creation of objective spiritual worlds 
be tentatively accepted, why should rebirth into this material world 
be important? The space-time in which earth exists would be only 
a special case among an infinite number of actual and potential space- 
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time systems. The question, of course, is highly speculative. But 
the speculation is intriguing. 


The above analysis was submitted, in preliminary draft, to Pro- 
fessor Ducasse. He comments as follows: 


“The suggestion you formulate [in the paragraph commencing 
‘But if these first four forms were set aside . . .’] seems to me 
plausible, interesting, and quite compatible with the possibilities 
I had suggested, for, as you point out, it consists essentially 
in combining several of them. As to whether it would, if true, 
then render rebirth in this material world unimportant, the 
chief comment which occurs to me is that, in the sort of life 
your suggestion depicts, the environment of a person would 
consist wholly of other persons and of the images they create; 
that is, what would then exist would be a society without an 
independent external environment. The resistances of the images 
to alteration at wish would thus be resistances of one or more 
persons’ image-creative will to: the image-destructive or altera- 
tive will of others. During earth-life, on the other hand, we have, 
in addition to persons and their creations, an external environ- 
ment independent of them, which furnishes the raw material for 
many of their creations, which external environment they have 
to contend with, and by contact with which they develop much 
knowledge and power other than what they could develop by 
contact merely with one another. Investigation and discovery 
of hitherto unknown ‘natural’ facts and laws is a kind of activity 
distinct from creation, invention, and communication, but there 
would seem to be no opportunity for it in a world consisting 
solely of persons and their creations. The theosophists, I believe, 
hold that such a post mortem world does exist and that life in 
it for some time plays a role in the evolution of the individual, 
but that a return to physical existence is eventually called for.” 
Recognizing the force of this illuminating comment by Professor 
Ducasse, the reviewer would like to suggest that culture (as that 
term is understood by anthropologists and sociologists) would become 
an objective reality in the kind of telepathically shared mental world 
which we are discussing, and that culture manifests its own “re- 
sistances to alteration at wish except through external activity 
conforming to objective laws.” Formulated laws describing the 
behavior of the material world become part of culture, and would 
enter into the hypothetical after-life which we are discussing. Such 
developments as psychology, sociology, philosophy, music, and mathe- 
matics could be carried on in full force in such a world, and these 
developments involve discovery as well as creation. 
Professor Ducasse’s book is an exercise in philosophy. It is a 
brilliant and illuminating exercise. Ile would (I am sure) agree that 
one of its major functions is to point the way toward fruitful research 
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on problems of survival. Taking his fifth form of possible survival 
as a major hypothesis, the lines of research which it suggests are 
considerably at variance from the laboratory activities which now 
absorb the great bulk of the time and energy of parapsychology. 
Card guessing, dice throwing, dowsing, the homing instinct—studies 
of such phenomena have already thrown much light upon the nature 
of psi, and may be expected gradually to open up our understanding 
of psychic faculties. Perhaps, in the long run, such researches may 
lead to basic answers about survival problems. But thus far, their 
bearings upon survival appear to be indirect and problematical. On 
the other hand, wide areas of spontaneous phenomena have direct 
bearings upon Ducasse’s fifth (and as the present reviewer sees it, 
the central) form of possible survival. These are shared and precogni- 
tive dreams; apparitions of the living, the dying, and the dead; 
hypnotically induced dreams and apparitional experiences; spon- 
taneous and induced projections of the astral body. Such phenomena 
seem obviously to be on the borderline between our present existence 
and the hypothetical spiritual worlds of Ducasse’s fifth form of sur- 
vival. They are certainly accessible to objective investigation and 
even to controlled experimentation. They have been explored (with- 
out adequate statistical and experimental controls) by Theosophists, 
Spiritualists, and astral excursionists. Why do the parapsychologists 
so largely neglect them? 


Hornett Hart 


Rejoinder by J. B. Rhine 


I would say that we parapsychologists are the only people who 
are paying any serious attention to shared and precognitive dreams, 
apparitions of the living, the dying, and the dead, and spontaneous 
and induced projections of the “astral body.” Thus far all we are 
doing is collecting and classifying such material and looking it over 
for suggestions that lend themselves to reliable experimental attack, 
an attack that can be sufficiently well-controlled, and yet easily 
enough handled to be within the scope of our facilities and personnel. 


These last phrases mean a great deal to seasoned workers in so 
difficult a field as ours. It is easy, from a rational point of view, to 
underestimate these and to think that certain things ought to be done 
which are at present practical impossibilities. We are edging up the 
mountain by the best routes we know, with such equipment as we 
have, but how our progress looks depends on the viewpoint. The 
person who is off at a distance looking up at the top and getting an 
impression of closeness and accessibility that is deceptive is often 
depressed by the slow rate of ascent being made. It is true that such 
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an observer can often see things of value in the guidance of the 
pedestrian climber, but he can misjudge, too. Perhaps some of these 
times the ‘equivalent of an aviation approach to the top might be 
invented for us, but right now, although we are as eager to find a 
short-cut to the top—that is, discover any reliable way of verifying 
the presence of incorporeal personal agency—we just do not see any 
way to achieve that objective with what we have and there is no use 
in expending our energies in approaches which can only lead to 
frustration in the end. 

I am quite sure that if you will go over with us carefully the 
critical requirements and difficulties of the course which the reviewer 
wishes parapsychologists to follow, you will understand our present 
course. Consider only the many people, more brilliant in many 
respects certainly than we, who have tried this throughout the last 
century, tried a course such as he recommends. Consider, too, that 
such little success as we have had in keeping alive an interest in the 
general field of parapsychology compares favorably with what was 
achieved by these other approaches. And, finally, lay along side of 
that the fact that we are already working desperately hard to keep 
our little enterprise going on the narrow trail that it has been pos- 
sible to clear for it. You will understand then why we must not go 
spreading off widely without some hard-headed calculation as to the 
prospects of getting somewhere. 

On the other topic of hypnotically induced dreams and apparitional 
experiences, we have had altogether a good bit of experience. Much 
of it has been of the quite exploratory type, but then most of the 
effort in a research field like ours is of this type. We try probably 
ten different things to one that succeeds. No one ever knows (for 
no one is really interested in) all the things that have been tried that 
are failing, but it comes out in the monthly bills, the exhaustion at 
the end of the day, and the general feeling of success or discourage- 
ment at the end of the year or a lifetime. Why not do more? Why 
not keep on? Simply because we have to be practical, and we want 
to be intelligent in the use of our energies and time; and, compara- 
tively speaking, we have been, even though we must admit we have 
not been intelligent enough as yet for the demands of the problem 
with which we are dealing. 

What I think the reviewer’s criticism indicates is our need for 
a broader activity on the educational side as to what is actually 
going on along the tedious trails of the research. Only the final suc- 
cesses get relayed back for publication and become known and the 
vast amount of costly but fruitless searching and straining—the 
whole blind-alley side of the progress—is never appreciated because 


it is rer known. 
it is never known ‘ . « ‘ 
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Conclusion 


Recognizing the validity and the importance of much of what Dr. 
Rhine has said in his rejoinder, this reviewer feels impelled to stress 
the need for a radically new development in scientific research relat- 
ing to the survival problem. In the revised and elaborated version 
of Ducasse’s fifth form of possible survival there is stated a clear-cut 
hypothesis, which is open to rigorous exploration by various types 
of verifiable research. The fact that earlier investigations of spon- 
taneous cases of apparitions, shared dreams, and astral projections 
have not produced conclusive proofs or disproofs of survival provides 
no justification for neglecting the techniques now available for testing 
the Ducasse hypothesis. If human personalities do consciously survive 
bodily death, the probabilities seem fairly strong that such survival 
is closely related to the phenomena of shared dreams, astral excur- 
sions, and apparitions of the living and the dead. Such phenomena 
can be explored with a scientific thoroughness and conclusiveness 
which have not as yet been seriously attempted. The results may 
be disappointing—or very disturbing—or highly revolutionary. But 
can we claim to be fully courageous and adventurous psychical re- 
searchers if we fail to explore systematically and thoroughly the 
hypothesis which Ducasse has now freshly and clearly brought 
into focus ? 


H. H. 


THE MAGGID OF CARO. By H. L. Gordon, M.D. Pp. 396. 
Pardes Publishing House, Inc., The Shoulson Press, New York, 


1949. $4.00. 


Joseph Caro (1488-1575) was an eminent jurist and rabbi, whose 
writings have been much studied by Jewish scholars and enjoy great 
authority among them. This book, however, is essentially concerned 
with Caro’s “Maggid,” i.e., his invisible familiar spirit, whose com- 
munications, counsels, and reprimands over fifty-two years are 
recorded by Caro in a secret diary much less known than his other 
writings. It consists of “verbatim reports of discourses to Caro by 
an invisible messenger from heaven, a familiar spirit, a divine mentor. 
In the early hours of the morning . . . grave fears and daring ambi- 
tions would rise in [Caro’s] soul. The spirit, known to Caro as the 
Maggid [i.e., ‘the one who tells, the preacher’] . . . would then 
enter his mouth, articulate his tongue, and reveal his destiny, unveil 
the coming events of his life. He would foretell deaths and births in 
his household, honors awaiting him here and in heaven, triumphs as 
author and spiritual leader, the high esteem he already enjoyed in 
heaven, the way of life he was to follow in order to avoid the pitfalls 
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of Satan and the dark hosts eager to prevent him from becoming the 
foundation of the entire cosmic order” (pp. 46-47). 


The author, Dr. H. L. Gordon, who is not only a distinguished 
neuropsychiatrist, but also a diligent and learned student of Jewish 
history and culture, introduces the extracts he gives farther on from 
the diary by a biography of Caro. He then gives the evidence for the 
authenticity of Caro’s authorship of the diary, and in two chapters, 
“Monitions” and “Maggidism,” discusses various forms which sup- 
posed communication between God and men has taken. After the 
extracts from the diary, he attempts to reach conclusions concerning 
the true nature of Caro’s Maggid. 


Caro and his associates regarded the Maggid as the divine mentor 
it purported to be. More specifically, the Maggid identified itself as 
“the soul of the Mishnah”—the Mishnah being the collection of 
teachings known as the Oral Law of Judaism, which are the basis 
of the Talmud and cover every phase of Jewish life. As Dr. Gordon 
points out, the Maggid is thus an instance of the unusual though not 
unique phenomenon of “personification of a book in the form of a 
special spirit or genius” (p. 201). Caro studied the Mishnah so 
devotedly throughout his life that he knew it by heart (p. 62). “You 
should know,” stated the Maggid through Caro’s voice, “that it is I, 
the Mishnah, who articulates now within your mouth. . . . I am the 
Soul of the Mishnah, for I, the Mishnah, and you are one” (p. 200). 


The author holds that Caro was a highly intelligent, learned, and 
noble-ininded person, and that his Maggid is not to be taken as evi- 
dence of insanity, for hallucinations are no longer so regarded : “They 
appear in sensitive individuals as a result of a highly emotional ex- 
perience or wish or prolonged, deep contemplation” (p. 349). He 
points out, moreover, that the Maggid’s voice, coming out of Caro’s 
mouth, was real enough, and is therefore not really describable as 
auditory hallucination but rather as “autophonemic” speech, that is, 
substantially, as speech uttered by oneself automatically, i.e., involun- 
tarily, although Caro was not at the time entranced. 


Dr. Gordon shows that the contents of the utterances of Caro’s 
Maggid were “drawn from ideas that were known to him in his wak- 
ing states through his diligent studies”; and he points out that “the 
Maggid, at least once, betrayed the origin of his ‘messages’ when he 
exclaimed, ‘J am only the echo of your thoughts’ ” (p. 350). 


Caro’s verbal automatism therefore differs from, for instance, that 
of Mrs. Piper in the case of her Phinuit “control,” and from her later 
automatic writing with the Pelham and Imperator ‘controls’; for 
these gave out many verified concrete facts which Mrs. Piper had 
no normal way of knowing, whereas Caro’s Maggid, however wise its 
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teachings, never did that, but only drew on ideas and knowledge 
already possessed by Caro. 


C. J. Ducasse 
Brown University 


UNSEEN ADVENTURES. By Geraldine Cummins. Pp. 183. 
Rider and Company, London, 1951. 15s. 


It is always of interest to students of paranormal phenomena 
when a psychic of known abilities, whose integrity is unquestioned, 
recounts the origin and development of her unusual experiences. In 
her recent autobiography Miss Geraldine Cummins scans a period 
of thirty-four years of her work in psychical research. She was born 
and spent her early years in Cork. Of pure Irish vintage, she 
attributes any psychic powers she possesses to her father, an over- 
worked physician with a marked gift for healing. At the age of 
seven she was taken to see King Richard III which she says might, 
in one sense, be described as an A B C of Spiritualism. Visits to 
Macbeth, Julius Caesar, and Henry V followed, and soothsayers, 
witches, and ghosts became the child’s “monopoly” and were appar- 
ently the source of her later absorption in, psychical research. 


While the main preoccupation of her adult life has been psychical 
research, Miss Cummins tells us she has played many other roles, 
modestly representing herself as a “Jack of all trades and master 
of none.” Thus, to mention some of her various interests, she has 
been librarian, secretary, playwright, short-story writer, athlete, 
agricultural laborer, politician, and speech-making suffragette. All 
these occupations seem a far cry from the turn her mediumship 
took when she automatically produced scripts dealing with the 
religious history of the early Christian period, which she could not 
trace to previous reading or study. 

Miss Cummins pays tribute to the “humanly constructive” work 
of great mediums such as Mrs. Piper, Mrs. Osborne Leonard, Mrs. 
Eileen Garrett, and Mrs. Hester Dowden (Mrs. Travers-Smith), 
daughter of the eminent Shakespearian scholar, Professor Edward 
Dowden. She first met Mrs. Dowden in Paris, in 1914, and this 
chance meeting was destined to have far-reaching consequences as 
it marked the beginnings of a long and fruitful association in 
psychical research activities of two gifted and critically-minded 
women. Unlike most other noted mediums Miss Cummins had no 
spontaneous psychic experiences during her childhood. She trained 
herself to be a medium through years of hard, dull, plodding work. 

Soon after her father’s death in 1923 Miss Cummins met Miss 
E. B. Gibbes of whom she says: 
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“It is entirely thanks to her [Miss Gibbes] I was able to 
work seriously at psychical research during the ensuing years 
. . . At our hundreds of sittings that took place over a period 
of twenty-five years, E.B.G. has always been the investigator 
and I the medium. She arranged for me to live in her house 
for about eight months each year. Her exhaustive work in 
keeping records of the séances and checking up evidence 
obtained by me, for other sitters as well as for herself, has 
been very remarkable. She has tried to check every detail, fact 
or name, given in personal communications that were unknown 
to us ....She has even analyzed every sentence in various 
series of automatic writings when seeking evidence of the 
character and style of deceased persons . .. . Being a member 
of the S.P.R., she employed the thorough . . . methods of 
investigation for which this Society is renowned” (pp. 39-40). 


In association with E.B.G. and others, Miss Cummins worked 
along several lines: precognition, psychometry, automatic writing, 
and communications purporting to come from deceased persons in 
which evidence of identity was presented through facts unknown 
to the medium and the sitter. Among Miss Cummins’ notable sitters 
were Sir Oliver Lodge, Lord Gerald Balfour, and Dame Edith 
Lyttelton — all distinguished pioneers in psychical research. 

Throughout the book the author cites many specific instances of 
her paranormal experiences and brings a critical attitude to her 
discussion of the evidence. An especially impressive example is the 
case of “Marguerite Foote,’ reprinted in an Appendix from the 
Journal of the Society for Psychical Research (May, 1947). 

Miss Cummins deplores the apparent necessity of men of vision, 
prominent in public life, to conceal their interest in psychical 
research : 


“Tt is significant that, in an earlier time when there was in 
many respects greater freedom of thought and action, the 
famous Prime Ministers Gladstone and Lord Balfour openly 
associated themselves with psychical research .... But it can 
scarcely be denied that if these two Prime Ministers were alive 
and engaged in active political work today they would either 
have to conceal their study of psychical research, or abandon 
their careers” (p. 182). 


L. W. A. 





Correspondence 


Under the caption “An Outsider Looks at Psi,” Mr. Carl Grant 
Wilson, a member of the Society, has sent us the following comment. 


To the Editor of the JouRNAL: 


After having read the Journat of the American Society for 
Psychical Research for one year I am emboldened to take my pen 
in hand and write the following, trusting it is couched in terms not 
too caustic for publication. 


I am familiar with the nursery business primarily because it is my 
method of placing a living on the table for my family. I am also 
familiar with how easy it is to Latinize one’s language and how 
regularly some nurserymen make use of the device. They evidently 
think it sets them apart in a rarer atmosphere in which other mortals 
cannot indulge. 

The above trend seems more than obvious in psychical research 
literature. I can see nothing complicated in psychical research; but 
psychical research becomes highly complicated when you open the 
pages of the JourNAL of the A.S.P.R. The same applies to the 
Journal of the British Society for Psychical Research. 

As for Paranormal Psi Function as the Normal Basis of Sensory 
Experience; Psychodynamics of Spontaneous Psi Experiences; PK; 
Parapsychology; ESP; Psychokinetics; Extrasensory Perception ; 
Psi Phenomena; etc., etc., these are repeated ad infinitum and I might 
also add ad nauseam. 

At first I thought, “Here is a new language you will have to 
learn.” After I had learned the Psi language so that I could under- 
stand what you were talking about I could not help asking myself, 
“Ts such a language necessary ?” 

And I get two answers to the above question. 


First: In the nursery business there are certain times when a 
Latinized name is a necessity, but such times are far fewer than is 
implied by the language of some nurserymen. 

Second: I think the Lincoln-Douglas debate demonstrated for all 
time the advantages of simple language versus supposedly higher 
altitude verbiage. The world still remembers the whole of “The 
Gettysburg Address.”” How many people are there in the world that 
can recall just one sentence that Douglas ever said? 

Comment :—However, give me another year of time and maybe I 
will be out-technicalizing the technical psychodynamic experts. Then 
maybe my psycho-inferiority complex will be duly compensated. 
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In further correspondence, Mr. Grant wrote: 


I can understand your position because I have been editor for the 
last three years of the American Delphinium Society Year Book 
and the Delphinium Quarterly. It may seem a long step from Del- 
phiniums to Psychical Research but the parallel is very close. 

There are a certain number of people that are highly interested 
in the technical genetics of the delphinium chromosome. To satisfy 
these people I have permitted a certain amount of highly technical 
matter to get into print. But for one person interested in the genetics 
of delphiniums there are one hundred, no I would say ten thousand 
people that are mainly interested in how to grow them successfully. 

The same principle applies to psychical research. It is right and 
proper that a few people should be interested in the technical details 
of psychical research and it is from these few people that progress 
in psychical research comes. 

But the broad base on which psychical interest should rest is as 
broad as the total population in the United States because the mind 
of every individual impinges on this unknown (as yet) realm; and 
there might be developed in that broad base a wealth of material 


that the experts could be working on if this broad base is not scared 
away by the terminology of the experts. 


Cart GRANT WILSON 





HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY 


The First American Society for Psychical Research was formed in 1885, 
in consequence of a visit by Sir W. F. Barrett to this country, and Prof. Simon 
Newcomb became its President. In 1887 the Society invited a man of signal 
ability, Richard Hodgson, A.M., LL.D., sometime Lecturer in the University 
of Cambridge, to become its Executive Secretary, and he accepted. 


This organization later became a branch of the English Society under the 
very able guidance of Dr. Hodgson until his death in 1905. The American 
Society for Psychical Research was then re-established with James H. Hyslop, 
Ph.D., formerly Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University, as its 
Secretary and Director. 


THE ENDOWMENT 


The American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was originally incor- 
porated under the Laws of New York in 1904 under the name of American 
Institute for Scientific Research, for the purpose of carrying on and endowing 


investigation in the fields of psychical research and psychotherapeutics. It 
is supported by contributions from its members and a small endowment fund. 
The income of the Society pays only for the publications and office ex- 
penses, but does not enable the Society to carry on its scientific investigations. 
A much greater fund is required before this work can be carried forward with 
the initiative and energy which its importance deserves. 


The endowment funds are dedicated strictly to the uses set forth in the 
deed of gift and are under control of the Board of Trustees, the character and 
qualifications of whom are safeguarded, as with other scientific institutions. 


Moneys and property dedicated by will or gift to the purposes of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc. whether to the uses of 
psychical research or psychotherapeutics, are earnestly solicited. The form 
which such dedication should take when made by will is indicated in the 
following : 


“I give, devise and bequeath to the American Society for Psychical 
Research, Inc., a corporation organized under the laws of the State of New 
York, the sum of dollars (or if the bequest is real estate, or 
other specific items of property, these should be sufficiently described for 
identification), in trust for the corporate purposes of said Society.” 











